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REVIEWS. 

Indianermarchen aus Stidamerika, Herausgegeben von Theodor Koch- 
Grunberg, Verlag bei Eugen Diederichs in Jena (Die Marchen der 
Weltliteratur, herausgegeben von Friedrich von der Leyen und Paul 
Zaunert). Buchausstattung von Hanns Anker, 1920. iv + 343 p. 16 . 

The admirable series of volumes devoted to the world literature of stories 
has recently received a notable addition in the book under review. The 
editors, Friedrich von der Leyen and Paul Zaunert, have performed their 
task in the most praiseworthy manner; and the printers, under the direction 
of Hanns Anker, have produced a book of unusual beauty and good taste. 

Within the last few years the remotest parts of the earth have yielded 
up their harvest of popular tales; but for many reasons, mostly physical, 
the vast continent of South America has contributed but a relatively small 
contingent, and the most valuable collection of its folk-lore did not appear 
until 191 5, when W. E. Roth published, in the Thirtieth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, his precious "Inquiry into the Ani- 
mism and Folklore of the Guiana Indians." 

A year later Theodor Koch-Grtinberg published his interesting book of 
travel, "Vom Roroima zum Orinoco" (Berlin, 1916), the second volume of 
which contained " My then und Legenden der Taulipang- und Arekuna- 
Indianer," — fifty stories in text and German translation. 

No more suitable editor could have been found for a general collection of 
South American tales; and for the first time the general reader, as well as 
the special student, has at his disposal a broad but fairly adequate survey 
of the whole field. Details of the editor's sources, with reference to the 
geography of the collection, will be given later. 

The stories comprise every class of Marchen, from myths of the creation 
and deluge to fables and popular tales, and afford interesting material for 
comparison with the folk-lore of other races and continents. The editor 
has treated this fascinating branch of research in his collection of tales 
referred to above and in the condensed notes to the present work. I shall 
mention first a few of the most striking examples of resemblances between 
the tales of the North American and South American Indians, and then 
those which are like the popular tales of the Old World. 

No. 7 ("Die Speerbeine," p. 26) relates the story of two brothers who 
visit a party of spirits in a wood. One brother gets drunk, and his feet are 
burned off by the fire under his hammock. He sharpens his bones, and 
learns how to spear animals by them. The younger brother fears him, and 
tells relatives they must destroy him. They use swiftly-flying birds to 
lure him from his hammock, and thus kill him. 

This motif occurs frequently in North American Indian tales. In A. L. 
Kroeber, "Gros Ventre Myths and Tales" (PaAM 1 : 82), "Clotted- 
Blood," the hero, comes to a camp where there is a man with a sharp leg. 
" He caused those who came, to play at kicking with him. Clotted-Blood 
put a limb of a cottonwood under his robe. They played, and he proved 
superior to the man. Then the man kicked at him with his sharpened leg. 
Clotted-Blood threw the stick out, and the other's foot pierced it. Then a 
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large cottonwood-tree stood there. In the top of it stuck this man. Clotted- 
Blood left him there to starve." In the same author's "Cheyenne Tales" 
(JAFL II : 169 [No. 12]) there was a man whose leg was sharpened so he 
could stick to a tree. He could not do this trick more than four times. A 
white man comes, and asks him to sharpen his leg, but is told he must not 
do the trick more than four times. In his vanity he does it a fifth time, 
and is stuck in the tree and starves. In No. 57 of Dorsey and Kroeber's 
"Traditions of the Arapaho" (FM 5 : 112), the hero sharpens his leg, and 
kills buffalo by kicking; in No. 108 (p. 257) he tries to kill comrades, but is 
overcome and killed himself; in No. 109 (p. 258) he tries to get up a kicking- 
match, then in anger attacks friends, and is killed himself by one who swal- 
lows a rock and lets the leg-sharpener kick the stone. In R. H. Lowie's 
"The Assiniboine" (PaAM 4 : 118) some boys are playing the "eye- 
juggling" game. One of the boys cuts his feet off, and whittles his legs to 
a point. He then jumps into the bush, calling an antelope by name, and the 
dead antelope is found with a stick through it. These two games are imi- 
tated by the hero of the story to his discomfiture. On p. 184 of the same 
work, one of several companions sharpens his legs and kicks his comrade, 
but afterwards cures him; on p. 186, one comrade kicks the other with 
his sharpened legs, and kills him. 

Reference has been made above to the "eye-juggling" game, one of the 
most curious motifs in North American Indian tales, and until recently not 
known in the Southern Continent. Koch-Griinberg (No. 40, " Das Au- 
genspiel") gives a Taulipang story in which a crab sent its eyes to the sea, 
and then recalled them. A jaguar was watching the crab, and wanted to 
see the trick. The crab sends its eyes, and only the empty sockets are left. 
Then the eyes are recalled. The jaguar insists on having its own eyes sent. 
The crab sends them and recalls them. The second time a fish swallows 
them. The jaguar tries to kill the crab, but it jumps into the water and 
escapes. A king vulture anoints the jaguar's eye-sockets with sap of a 
tree, and cures him. Since then the jaguar kills animals for the vulture 

to eat. 

The many North American versions of this story are conveniently enu- 
merated by T. T. Waterman in "The Explanatory Element in the Folk- 
Tales of the North-American Indians" (JAFL 27 :44), and are too well 
known to be repeated here. Many of these versions are explanatory, as is 
the South American tale. 

In a Bolivian story (Koch-Griinberg, No. 104, "Die Pfeilketten"), 
Abaangui, the grandfather of the Guarayu, had two sons. One day each 
of them shot an arrow towards heaven, so that it stuck fast in the heavenly 
vault. Then each shot a second arrow into the first, and so on until two 
arrow-chains reached from heaven to earth. On these they climbed to 
heaven, and remain there changed into sun and moon. 

For the numerous North American Indian versions of this widespread 
story, see Waterman (ut supra, p. 41). For the relation of the South 
American story to the North American Indian versions, see R. H. Lowie's 
admirable article, "The Test-Theme in North American Mythology" 
(JAFL 21 : 102). 

One of the most curious motifs in Koch-Grunberg is No. 68 (" Der rol- 
lende Totenschadel"), in which a band of hunters camp in a forest, and 
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prepare all sorts of game for eating. They then leave a lad to guard things". 
He sees a suspicious mysterious figure spying around, but his story is be- 
lieved by his father only. He hangs his hammock in the woods, and he 
and his son escape when a kurupira and his band come at night and kill 
and eat all the other hunters. The skull of one of the hunters asks to be 
taken home; the man agrees, and drags it after him by a vine. It soon 
becomes too uncanny, and he abandons it. The skull, however, rolls after 
him, and cries out, "Gossip, gossip, take me with you!" The man makes a 
pitfall and catches the skull in it. At night, cries are heard, and the man 
tells his neighbors that it is the skull, which has got wings and claws like a 
gigantic falcon. It flew down and devoured the first man it met. A medi- 
cine-man hides, and, when the falcon comes the next night, shoots it through 
the eyes, and the skull falls dead from its perch. 

For the North American Indian versions see Waterman (ut supra, p. 47) 
and Lowie (ut supra, p. 101). 

The story just mentioned contains incidents which connect it with a 
large class of tales common to the Old and New Worlds; viz., where fugi- 
tives delay pursuit by throwing down objects which are transformed into 
obstacles, or where inanimate things, like spittle, etc., speak, and throw 
the pursuer off the track. The theme of the "Magic Flight" is repre- 
sented by a number of stories in Koch-Grunberg, of which Nos. 75 and 
83 are the most complete. Inanimate objects which speak (spittle, excre- 
ment, etc.) are found in Nos. 10, 47, and 68. It is worthy of mention that 
the "comb," which occurs so generally in the Old- World versions of this 
class, is not found in the South American tales. 

The most common theme connecting the stories of the Old and New 
Worlds is that of the "Visit to Heaven" (Koch-Grunberg, Nos. 2, 13, 14, 
38, 64, and 115). In these tales a man marries an animal wife (often a 
bird), and visits her family in the upper world. There he is forced by his 
wife's father to perform certain difficult tasks, and is aided by grateful 
animals, etc. This theme has been treated at great length by Lowie in the 
article cited above, and it is sufficient to refer the reader to it. This theme 
is also connected with that of the "Twin Brothers" (see Koch-Grilnberg, 
Nos. 3, 28, 79, 80, and 102). Another incident of the above story is that 
of men or women who assume temporarily the shape of animals, and 
resume their human form when their skins are burned (see Koch-Grun- 
berg, Nos. 9, 15, 38, 64, and 67, and the notes of Bolte and Polivka to Grimm, 
No. 88). 

Finally, I may mention the few fables which are connected with those of 
the Old World. These belong to the Rabbit cycle. One of them deals with 
the race between two animals, and the victory of the slower but more 
crafty one (see Koch-Grunberg, Nos. 50, 53, 56, 113, and 117). The two 
forms of the fable are represented in the above stories. In one the rela- 
tives or friends of one of the competitors are stationed along the race- 
course, and answer as the other runner passes; in the other version, one of 
the competitors jumps on the back of the other, and thus wins the race 
(see Bolte and Pollvka's notes to Grimm, No. 186, and Dahnhardt's Natur- 
sagen, 4 : 54, 65-66). 

The sources from which Koch-Grunberg has drawn his tales, besides his 
own book (ten stories), are chiefly Roth (twenty-five stories), Brett (five 
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stories), Nimuendaju-Unkel, "Sagen der Tembe," in Zeitschrift fur Eth- 
nologie, 191 5 (eight stories), Barbosa Rodrigues (twelve stories), Magel- 
haes (seven stories), Capistrano de Abreu (thiteen stories), and E. Nor- 
denskiold (fifteen stories). The others are from Ehrenreich, Von den 
Steinen, Cardus, Van Coll, and a few others. 

The localities chiefly represented are Guiana, Central Brazil, and Bolivia. 
Large tracts have not yet yielded their quota. 

The book is handsomely illustrated with views of the scenery and natives 
of the country; and scattered through the work are smaller cuts from 
drawings by the author, representing the native idea of the animals which 
play so large a part in the stories. The book is a model of convenient 
arrangement, and the notes are admirable in their conciseness. Koch- 
Griinberg follows the theories of Ehrenreich in " Die Mythen und Legenden 
der Siidamerikanischen Urvolker und ihre Beziehungen zu denen Nord- 
amerikas und der alten Welt" (Berlin, 1905). It is hardly necessary to 
call the attention of the readers of this Journal to the masterly refutation 
of Ehrenreich's theories in the article by Lowie so often cited above; to 
which should be added the equally admirable article by Boas, " Mythology 
and Folk-Tales of the North American Indians," in the twenty-seventh 
volume. 

T. F. Crane. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

W. H. F. Basevi. The Burial of the Dead. London, 1920. 208 p. 

The author's fundamental thesis is that burial-places were originally 
refuges for the weak and the wounded. He explains the cave-burials in 
the following way. When a hunter was wounded, his companions left him 
in a shelter, usually a cave, with a supply of food and water and a fire. If 
he recovered, he returned to their camp. If he died, there is the origin 
of the cave-burial. The author believes that his theory is strengthened 
by the fact that large numbers of skeletons are never found in one place. 
In a similar fashion he derives all the other rites connected with the burial 
of the dead. The ethnographic materials which he uses to prove his theory 
are mostly drawn from secondary sources. 

E. G. S. 

Lewis Spence, An Introduction to Mythology. New York, Moffat, 
Yard, & Co., 192 1. 

The elementary student of mythology has been looking for a brief sum- 
mary of theories relating to the science. Mr. Spence, after giving the ne- 
cessary definitions for "myth," "mythology," "folk-lore," "folk-tale," and 
"legend," gives a brief rSsumi of the theories of myth-critics, from Xeno- 
phanes (fl. 540-500 B.C.) to the more modern investigators, Gomme, Hart- 
land, Harris, and Elliot Smith. But to the American student especially, it 
has been a keen disappointment to find, after careful search, not a single 
reference to the American school of mythologists. This is the more sur- 
prising, since Spence professes to embrace the eclectic system of myth- 
elucidation, and declaims, "Let no method, linguistic, solar, anthropologi- 
cal, dominate our conclusions, but let none be absent from our counsels." 

Furthermore, the author apparently has not made use of the more recent 
and abundant myth-material published by the American Folk-Lore Society, 



